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beauty is not approaching its last quarter. The new Vale of
Tempe may be a gaunt waste in Thule: human souls may find
themselves in closer and closer harmony with external things
bearing a sombreness distasteful to our race when it was
young. The,time seems near, if it has not actually arrived,
when the chastened sublimity of a moor, a sea, or a mountain
will be all of nature that is absolutely in keeping with the moods
of the more thinking among mankind."

Nor would man be able to get much satisfaction from
knowledge, from the observation and accumulation of facts,
"Material fact has ceased to be of importance in art," he
says somewhere. " It is the style of a period when the mind
is serene and unawakened to the tragical mysteries of life."
The new outlook will leave its mark on man's very appear-
ance. ( Hardy is curiously fascinated by the idea of a new
face; V face, he felt, that was appearing in the world as an
expression of man's realisation of his sorry predicament.
He describes it most fully in his portrait of Clym in "The
Return of the Native." $

"In Clym Yeobright's face could be dimly seen the typical
countenance of the future. Should there be a classic period
to art hereafter, its Pheidias may produce such faces. The
view of life as a thing to be put up with, replacing that zest
for existence which was so intense in early civilizations, must
ultimately enter so thoroughly into the constitution of the
advanced races that its facial expression will become accepted
as a new artistic departure,"

This idea of the new man of the future haunted his
imagination. It comes into several of his poems and finds
its most extreme embodiment in the qiieer figure of Jude's
illegitimate child, Little Father Time . , . the little boy who
was born already disillusioned with the world in which he
found himself. "I should like the flowers very much," he
says, "if I did not keep on thinking they would all be
withered in a few days."